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secret of daring delegation, giving a play to his staff that CHAP.
brought out all ideas and abilities. No one consulted his col-
leagues and his permanent experts more fully and carefully in
matters of weight. The statements on which he took important
decisions were usually the collective work of the Office minuted
and annotated by three or four of his chief advisers, passed and
ropassed before the initials CCJ. C." were appended to the con-
clusive word. When his mind was made up but the pormanents
still disagreed, he was master of his department, and his will
went through.
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Next let us see how he got through his day. He was as
regular as rapid. A late riser, he usually worked with his own
secretaries at Prince's Gardens before arriving at the Colonial
Office towards half-past eleven in the morning.
The correspondence on his table was the first affair. When he
had dealt with that, he fell upon the bundles of papers, including
the answers prepared for parliamentary questions. His spoken
comment and his terse minutes penetrated complications and
seized essentials. When he came to the ond of one batch of
papers he would ring his bell, and jest: "The machine is ready
to take some more". Whereat a fresh batch appeared. So he
worked until lunch-time, when ho liked to go to the Athenaeum
or the Devonshire at half-past one; but sometimes when Par-
liament was sitting and he was hard pressed, he stayed in the
department. "He very rarely came back to the Office after he
had once left it, but frequently worked till late in his private
room at Westminster, where I have often been with him till
past midnight,"x
Several persons insist on one word more often used of women
than of men. They noted his "tidiness". As Colonial Secretary
he W&B as tidy with his papers as in his handwriting and all his
ways. At Highbury, for instance, when guests went away late,
he had a little habit of putting back all the chairs in the library
exactly where they had been before dinner. With all his ceaseless
drive he avoided and detested the appearance of bustle.
1 Sir Harry Wilson, in article quoted above.